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World  War  II  and  the  accompanying  blockade  of  shipping  caused  a  number  of 
important  importing  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  from  their  principal  sources  of  raw  cotton.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
greater  importance  of  other  kinds  of  industrial  production  resulted  in  a  contraction  of 
the  cotton-textile  industry.  These  factors  greatly  reduced  the  world  export  trade  in 
raw  cotton  during  the  war. 

World  exports  in  1945-46  regained  about  half  of  the  reduction  brought  about 
by  the  war.  Exports  in  1946-47  may  continue  at  about  the  1945-46  level.  Relatively 
low  supplies  in  some  of  the  major  exporting  countries  and  comparatively  favorable 
stocks  in  relation  to  current  consumption  in  importing  countries,  together  with  the 
relatively  high  cotton  prices,  are  the  chief  factors  that  will  discourage  further  in- 
creases in  exports. 
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World  exports  of  cotton  regained  half  their  wartime  losses  in  19^5-^6. 
During  the  year  ending  July  31,   exports  from  all  countries  totaled  9,038,000 
hales  of  500  pounds  each.     This  is  about  h  million  hales  ahove  the  average  for 
the-  war  period  and  is  less  than  the  prewar  average  by  about  the  same  amount. 
The  United- States- exported- 3^ 7  million  bales,  Ul  percent  of  total  vrorld  exports, 
compared  with  exports  of  6.5  million  bales  or  50  percent  of  total  exports  in 
1939. 

Shipments  from  the  Western  Hemishpere  made  up  about  2/3  of  the  total 
exports.     The -Latin -American  countries  increased  their  exports  in  *o  2o 

percent -of -the  total  compared  with  about  21  percent  during  the  war  years. 
Brasil  supplies  62  percent  of  the  cotton  exported  from  these, countries*    In  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,'  India  exported  820,000  bales  in  19/45  which  is  considerably 
above  exports  during  the  war  but  is  only  37  percent  of  the  1939  volume.  Exports 
from  Egypt  were  -860,000  bales,"  a  slight  gain  over  the  two  previous  years. 

•  •  •  In  19I+5--U6  cotton-  mill  consumption  "in'c'r'ea's ed'  considerably  in  a  number  of 
the  .war— torn-  -European  countries.-    In  8  of  the  major  textile  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe, •  mill-  consumption  for  the  year  ending. July  19^6  is  how 
tentatively-  estimated" at  3.8  million  bales  compared  with  2.2  million  in  19^+  and 
an  average-  of  -  6»7*  million-  bales-  during'  the"  period  l$yi~3&.~   In  the  United  Eingdor 
and  Germany,  consumption  is  still  considerably  below  prewar.     The  difficulty  of 
attrac  ing  labor  into  textile  mills  under  the  prevailing  wage  scale  is  the  chief 
retarding  factor  in  the  United  Kingdom.     In  Germany,  a  number  of  factors  have 
prevented  octton  mill  operation  comparable  with  prewar.     In  France  and  Italy, 
a  more  plentiful  labor  supply  has  encou.raged  consumption  but  operations  have  beer 
limited  to  some  extent  by  a  shortage  of  coal. 


The  coal  shortage,  however,  has  indirect ly  increased  cotton  consumption  since 
rayon  which  is  produced-  from  coal  is  not  available  and  a  number  of  mills  have 
shifted  to  cotton.     In  the  Far  East,  China  and  JapcJi,  after  making  slow  progress 
earlier,  are  now  increasing  consumption  more  rapidly* 

Domestic  consumption  in  September  ran  above  the  August  level>  and  at  an 
annual  rate  of  slightly  more  than  10.2  million  bales.    With  total  consumption 
for  the  year  at  abo\it  9  1  /2  million  bales  and  exports  at  3*0  million  bales,  the 
carry-over  on  August  1,  19^7  would  be"-fednced  to  something  less  than  h  million 
bales.    This  v.ould  be  roughly  half  the  carry-over  on  August  1,  I9U6 • 

Cotton  prices  broke  sharply  following  mid-October,  declining  from  38 • U5 
cents  to  2C.20  cents  (Middling  15/16"  s»t  the  10  markets)  between  the  15th  and 
29th  of  the  month.     This  decline  reduced  prices  9»73  cents  below  the  season's 
peak  of  3So93  cents  (October  -2),  which  was  the  highest  level  since  early  August 
1920,  but  the  price  on  the  29th  was  nearly  2  cents  above  the  10-market  parity 
equivalent.     On  the  28th  and  29th,  as  on  the  l6th  and  17th,  prices  dropped  about 
2  cenbs  each  day,  which  is  the  daily  limit  permissible  for  futures  before  trading 
is  discontinued.    On  October  30th  most  domestic  cotton  markets  were  closed. 

Unless  prices   increase  appreciably  over  those  prevailing  October  29th,  the 
gross  returns  to  farmers  from  the.  1^ U6  crop  will  be  much  less  than  the  approxi- 
mately l->/^  billion  dollars  which  had  been  previously  estimated  using  the  higher 
prices  prevailing  in  mid-September  and  mid-October.    Nevertheless,  at  late 
October  prices  gross  returns  still  would  be  much  larger  than  the  prewar  average. 

Mu3.uf acturef s r  ceilings  on  cotton  textiles  effective  October  1-3 1  were  on 
the  average  about  2  cents  per  pound  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the  latter 
part  of  September.     TL-is  brought  the  total  increase  on  such  ceilings  following 
August  1  to  approximately  2}  percent.    The  ceilings  for  October  were  based  on 
Ipttcn  futures  quotations  for  the  period  September  8-22 "  With  quotations  for 
October  8-22  averaging  appro ximately  the  same  as  for  this  period  in  September, 
the  ceiling  prices  for  November  are  unchanged. 
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The  I9U6  cotton  crop  is  now  estimrted  at  8,72^,000  bales  of  500  lbs.  gross 
weight    as  compared  v/itlt  9,]-71>000  in  Sejitember.     Ihis  is  the  smallestcroi)  since 
1921,  and  compares  with  9,015,000  bales  for  I9U5  and  the  I935-UU  average  of 
J2, 553»0^0  bal:es.     The  lower  estimate  in  October  production  is  attributed  to 
drought  conditions  that  continued  into  September  in  some  areas  and  also  to  low 
temperatures  w3  ich  retarded  development  of  cotton  in  areas  where  there  vas 
considerable  late  planting.     She  greatest  reduction  from  September  estimates 
was  made  in  Mississippi  (150,000  bales)  and  is  attributed  to  heavy  weevil  damage, 
Sinnings  through  September  30,  ,  averaged  substantially  higher  in  grade  and f 

longer  in  staple  than  those  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 
Favorable  weather  for  harvest  and  an  improved  labor  supply  are  the  chief  factors 
to  which  this  improvement  is  attributed.     Ginnings  to  October  1,  19^c,  totaled 
2,  33^>  399  bales  compared  with  2.177,768  bales  for  the  same  date  last  year. 

Marked  improvemnt  has  occurred  in  the  staple  length  of  the  domestic 
carry-over  August  1  compared  with  (the  Quality  of  cotton)  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2  preceding  years.     The  proportion  of  stocks  with  a  staple 
lengtn  of  29/32"  and  shorter  declined  from  about  35  percent  for  Ijkk  and  I9U5  to 
2]4  percent  for  I9U6.     Stocks  of  15/lS"  to  1"  cotton  made  up  about  1/3  of  the 
carry-over  on  August  1,  which  is  approximately  the  same  relationship  as  for  the 
two  preceding  years.     The  proportion  of  stocks  that  were  of  1-1/ 32u  and  longer 
was  greater  than  for  earlier  years. 

The  grade  index  of  the  19^6  carry-over  is  91»7  compared  with  9^0  for 
19^5  and  the  5  year  average  of  9^»8.     This  is  the  lowest  grade  index  for  the 
18  years  for  which  records  are  available.     Low  gre.de  cotton  has  accumulated  in 
the  carry-over  during  the  war  years  owing  largely  to  unfavorable  \>reather  and 
delayed  harvesting.    A  large  part  of  such  is  held  by  COC  and  is  earmarked  for 
shipment  to  Germany  and  Japan  during  the  first  half  cf  the  current  season. 
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19^-6  Croo  2.  Percent  Below   -a 

Septem'per  Est  imate  ■  •  -•  ~  

The  October  8  estimate  of  the  ljkS  crop  was!  8,72*4-', 000  bales  of  506  lbs. 
gross  weight.     This  is  447,000  hales  or  4.9  percent -less  than' the  September  c 
estimate.    The  indicated  production  is  less  than  any  year. since  1921  and  com- 
pares with  9,015,000  bales  produced  in  1945  and  the. 1935-^4  average  of  12,5^3,000 
bales.     The  indicated  average  yield  of  235  •  6  pounds  per  acre  is  th'-  smallest  since 
I94I.     Compared  with' the  September  estimate  decreases  in  production  were  general 
throughout  the  Cotten  Belt  with  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama  showing  the 
greatest  percentage  declines.     Drought  which  prevailed  over  wide  area  of 
Arkansas  during  August  continued,  in  September  and  caused  premature  opening. 
Also,  low  night"  temperatures  retarded  development . of  cotton  in-  several  of  the. 
states  where  adverse  Weather  had  resulted  in  considerable  late  planting.  The* 
October  estimate  for  Mississippi  is  down  150,00<---  bales  from  a  month  earlier  ■ 
because  of-  frequent  rains '-in' June  and  July,  .  which  resulted  in  greater  than 
usual  'weevil' damage.    'Excessive  rains  and  cool  weather  adversely .  affect ed  the 
crop  iii  ^Alabama.    '         '      .  •  . 

Prices  Drop  Sharp  ly  Follc-wina'  Sept  ember  ■  --.  - 

and  Early  October  Advance  ::- 


Cotton  prions  broke  shan  ly  following  mid-Octobor,  declining  from  ~?»k'-~ 
cents  to  29.20  cents  (Middling  15/16"  at  the  10  markets)  between  the  15th  and 
29th  of  the  month.     This  decline  reduced  prices  %  75  '  cent  a  below  the  season's 
peak  of  38.93  cents  (October  2)  which  v/as  the  highest  level  since '  early  August 
I9.2O,  and  (based  on  Middling  7/8"  Quotations)  was  about  5  cents  per  pound  below 
the-  p.ost-World-^ar-1  peak.     Following  the  break  ..'in  .nid-Petqber  -pric.es  strength- 
ened temporarily  ,  but  'on  the  28th  and  29th, '.as  on  .the-  /l6th-  and  17th,  dropped 
about  2  cents  each  day  which  is  the  daily  limit  of  the  .decline  permissible  in 
futures 'quotations  be£6.r"a  trading  is  ,  discontinued*/-.  :.A.s  .of-  October  09,  the  Aver- 
age Middling  I5/16"  price' an  the  10  market  S"w..s  -.nearly;  2  •  Gent s  above  the  10— 
market  .'parity,  equivalent  for  this  quality.  '  On  October  ^Qth  most  domestic  cot- 
ton markets  were  closed.  •  a-.  •  • 

Prices  farmers  received  for  cotton  averaged  "7» 69  cents  per  pound  on 
October  15  compared  with  35«3^  cents  on  September  l'~  and  22. 26  cent s  on  October 
15,  last " year.'    Presumably,  the  prices  to  farmers  following  October  19  declined 
about  in  proportion  to  the  decline  in  market  prices;  a- Consequently,  unless 
prices  increase  appreciably  over  those  prevailing  October  29,  the  gross  cash 
returns  to  farmers  from  the  Y)kG  crop  will  be  much  less  than  the  approximately 
1—3 /k  billion  dollars  previously  estimated  using  the  higher  lint  prices  pre- 
vailing in  mid- Sept  ember  and  mid— October.     However,  with  possibly  about  half  of 
the  crop  having  been  sold  by  October  15  and  with  prices  of  cottonseed  in  late 
October  considerably  higher  than  in  a.' d-Oct ober ,  continuation  of  prices  equal 
to  or  higher  than  those  of  October  29  would  result  in  a  much  larger  gross 
total  return  from  the  current  crop  than  the  approximate  average  of  0.8  billion 
dollars  received  for  the  crops  of  1935-39 • 
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However,  the  sharp  drop  immediately  following  this  date  will  doubtless  off-set 
most  of  this  gain  so  that  prices  actually  realized  by  farmers  for  the  month  of 
October  may  average  about  the  same  as  for  September. 

Cotton  Textile  Ceiling 
Hi gher  for  Oc t o b e r 

kcmm  m  m     i  i  ■  il        n  j   j  -  i  ■  ■  * 

On  October  2  the  Office  of  trice  Administration  issued  revised  price  ceil- 
ings, raising  the  mill  prices  of  cotton  year  and  fabrics  more  than  2  cents  per 
pound.    This,  together  with  the  revised  ceilings  announced  September  18,  made  a 
total  increase  in  cotton  textile  ceilings  from  August  1  to  the  first  of  October  of 
approximately  23  percent,  according  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  The 
October  increase  was  intended  to  reflect  the  advance  in  raw  cotton  prices  following 
the  August  basing  period  on  which  the  ceiling  for  the  latter  part  of  September  is- 
sued, and  are  applicable  for  the  most  of  October.- 

The- Price  Control  Extension  Act  of  19 1+6  requires  that  textile  price  ceilings 
reflect  the  parity  price  or  the  current  cost  of  cotton,  whichever  is  the  greater. 
In  administering  the  Act,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  selected  the  period  of 
the  8th  to  22nd,  inclusive,  of  each  month,  for  determining  the  average  level  of  cot- 
ton prices  on  which  to  base  textile  ceilings  for  the  following  month.    The  near 
month  future  prices  are  used  for  the  next  part  in  this  calculation.    The  ceiling 
prices  are  applicable  at  the  producer  or  mill  level  with  provisions  for  equitable 
adjustments  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels.    For  the  period  October  8  to  22  the 
average  of  the  future  quotations  used  in  determining  the  price  ceilings  average  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  in  September  so  that  the  manu- 
factured textile  ceilings  for  November  .which  have  just  been  announced,  are  the  same 
as  for  October. 

Consumption  Continues  High 
In  Sept  em"ber 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  averaged  39 » 9 2^  bales  per  day  during 
September,  the  total  for  the  month  being  818,1+1+9  bales.     This  compares  with  a  daily 
rate  of  38,887  bales  in  August  and  a  total  consumption  of  855»5H  bales «  Converted 
to  an  annaul  basis,  the  September  rate  would  equal  10.2  million  bales.  Should 
total  consumption  for  the  season  run  at  only  a  little  less  than  the  September  race, 
as  is  now  expected,  the  volume  of  cotton  available  for  export  during  the  year  and 
for  working  stocks  would  be    substantially  lower  than  was  available  for  such  pur- 
poses during  the  past  season. 

The  official  estimate  of  production  of  8,570,000  running  bales  from  the  I9U6 
crop  gives  a  total  supply  of  l6  million  bales  of  American  cotton  available  for  dom- 
estic use  and  export  during  the  19I+6—  1+7  season. 
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Should  exports  for  the  ;-ear  amount  to  present  expectations  .of.  jab  out  3  million 
"bales,  and  total  consumption  amount  to  somewhat  less  than  'the  current  rate,  the 
carry-over  on  August  1,  19;-7,  would  "be  reduced  to  something  less  than  4  million 
hales.    This  would  he  roughly  only  half  of  the  carry-over  on  August  1,  19^6. 

August  1-  Carry-over  Improved  in  Staple  Length 
But  Lover  in  Grade  than  for  IgW  ana  "1945 

Marked  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  staple  length  of  the  domestic 
carry-over  August  1,  19^6,  compared  with  the  t*;o  preceding  years.    Only  2]4 
■percent  of  the  carry-over  this  year  was  29/ 32- inch  staple  and  shorter  compared 
kith  35  to .36. percent  for  the  two  preceding- seasons.     (See  table  l);\  In  actual 
hales  there  were  less  than  half  as  many  hales  cf  the  short  staples  in  stock 
August  1,  19^6,  as  for  the  same  date  in  19*44  and  194?«     This  improvement  has 
resulted  from  a. combination  cf  factors.    -Production  in  the  areas  that  produce 
a  heavy  proportion  of  the  shorter  staples  was  exceptionally  low  in  1945. 
Shipments  of  362,000  bales  to  Japan  in  May,  June,  and  July  were  made  up  of  the 
short  staple's.    Also,  the  wide  discounts  for  low  grade  cotton  on  the  domestic 
market  has  encouraged  domestic  consumption  of' 'such  cotton.     Slightly  less  than 
3  million  hales  of  29/32"  and  shorter  cotton  disappeared  in  1945  (domestic 
mill  consumption  and- exports)  compared  with  I'.P  million' hales  in  19^-4.  However, 
the  carry-over  of  short-staple  cotton  is  still  at  ah cut' the  level  of  disappear- 
ance during  the  war  period  but  considerably  lower  than  for  prewar  year.s. 

Stocks  of  15/l6M  to  1!I  cotton  made  up'  33  percent*' of  the  total  carry-over 
cn  August  1  which  is • approximately  the  same  relationship  to  total  stocks  as  for 
the  two  preceding  years.  The  medium  staples  are  expected  to  "be  used  heavily  as 
long  as  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  continues  strong .  The  carry-over  on  -"ugUst  1 
of  I5/16 n  to  1"  cotton  was  equal  to  only  54  percent  of  total  disappearance 
during  the  previous  season  compared  with  stocks  a  year  ago  equal  to  71  percent 
of  the  previous  season's  disappearance.  '         -  '- .•• " 

The  longer  staples,  1-1/32"  and  longer,   increased  in  proportion  to 
total  stocks  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  grade  index  of  the  1946  carry-over  is  91*7  compared  with  92.5  f°r 
the  19^5  carry-over  and  the  5-year  average  (1540-44)  of  '94«g.    This  is  the 
lowest  grade  index  for  the  lg  years  for  which  records  are  available.  The 
carry-over  has  deteriorated  in  grade  during  the  war  years  mainly  because  of 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  other  factors  that  resulted  in  delayed 
harvesting.     This  was  particularly  true  of  the  19^5  corp.     The  low  grades  have 
accumulated  in  the  carry-over,  despite  the  increased  consumption  and  export 
of  Low  Middling  and  lower  cotton.    The  spread  in  prices  "between  lower  and 
higher  grades  has  widened  considerably  during  the  war  years  and  has  encouraged 
the  consumption  of  the  lower  grades. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  low  grade  cotton  produced  during  the  war 
years  was  acquired  by  the  Government  through  loan  and  purchase  programs.  The 
grade  index  offOCC  stock  on  August  1  is  36.3  compared  with  91*6  for  "free" 
stock  and  95*0  for  mill  stocks.    Practically  all  of  the  SCO  stocks  have  "been 
earmarked  for  export,  mainly  to  Japan  and  Germany,  and  shipment  is  anticipated 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  season. 
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Taole  1,  Cotton,  American  Upland:  Domestic  carry-over  on  August  1 
and  ratio    to  disappearance  "by  grade  and  staple  lengths, 

United  States,  1944-46" 
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194-'  Crop  Better  in  Quality, 

and  Harvesting  Further  Advanced 
Than  in  I945 

Upland  cotton  ginned  in  the  United  States  through  September  30,  1946, 
averaged  substantially  higher  in  grade  and  longer  in  staple  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  season.    Favorable  harvest  weather  and  an  improved 
labor  supply  evidently  are  the  reasons  for  this  improvement  in  grade.  Ginnings 
to  October  1  this  year  contained  about  25  percent  of  I5/16"  through  1"  com- 
pared with  37  percent  last  year,  and  the  percent  of  I-I/32"  through  1-1/8" 
increased  from  58  "to  69  percent. 

G-innings  prior  to  October  1  totaled  2, 33^  >  399  bales,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.     This  compares  wi tn|fe , 177 , 768  bales  to  the  same  date  a 
year  ago  and  3*588,150  two  years  ago.    The  volume  of  ginningsis  running  well 
ahead  of  last  year  in  all  of  the -major  cotton  producing  states  except  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  where  the  indicated  total  production 
is  especially  small  compared  with  the  19^+5  crop.    Ginnings  as  compared  with  a 
year  earlier  were  particularly  high  in  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina. 

The  grade  index  of  ginnings  prior  to  October  1  this  year  was  98*^ 
(Middling  White  equals  100 )  as  compared  with  97.1  to  the  same  date  last  year. 
The  grade  index  of  ginnings  during  the  last  half  of  September  was  97-9  as 
compared  with  97-4  during  the  same  period'  last  season.     Ginnings  this  season 
contained  considerably  larger  proportions  of  Strict  Middling  and  higher,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  Strict  Low  Middling  and  less  than  half  as  large  a 
percentage  of  Middling  and  lower  compared  with  a  year  earlier.    About  4.7 
percent  of  ginnings  prior  to  October  1  this  year  were  of  the  Spotted  grades. 
This  is  a  little  larger  than  the  proportion  of  4.2  percent  to  the  same  date 
a  year  ago. 

The  average  staple  length  of  ginnings  to  October  1  this  season  was 
33 •!  thirty- seconds  inches  This  compares  with  an  average  of  32-7  thirty-sec- 
onds for  ginnings  to  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.    Two  years  ago  the  aver- 
age length  was  32.5  thirty- seconds  inches. 

About  9-5  percent  of  the  cotton  ginned  through  September  30>  1946, 
was  reduced  in  grade  because  of  rough  preparation.    This  compares  with  11.7 
percent  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago  and  with  16, 5  percent  two  years  earlier. 
The  percentage  of  rough-prep  cotton  in  ginnings  during  the  last  half  of  Sep- 
tember was  11.6,  as  compared  with  10. 9  a  year  earlier  and  9.0  in  the  first 
half  of  September  1946. 

THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 

Consumption  Increasing 

In  Most  War- torn  Countries 

A  number  of  the  war-torn  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  made 
considerable  progress  during  1945-46  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  cotton 
textile  industry.     Consumption  in  the  eight  major  textile  manufacturing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  is  estimated  at  3 '8  million  bales  for  1945-%6  compared  with 
6.7  million  bales  during  the  prewar  period  1934-38.     (See  table  2) 
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Little  progress  is  "being  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  mainly  "because  of 
the  comparatively  low  wage  rate  in-  the  textile  industry  and  the  shortage  of  1 
labor  generally.    Kill  consumption  in  19^-5-^ "  was  only  1.6  million  "bales  or 
about  two  percent  more  than  in  19^-^5?  ar-d  only  about  58  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level  of  2.7  million  bales.    Some  increase  is  expected  for  the  19^6-^7 
■season,  but  it  is-  not  expected  to  exceed  62  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 

In  Germany  mill  operations  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  military 
governments  of- the  major  Allied  powers.     In  the  United  States  zone,  where  the 
mill  capacity  for  12  months  running  one  shift  is  about  286, 000  bales,  the  oper- 
ating program  calls  for  using  79,200  bales  during  the  first  half  of  I9U6-U7  and  • 
132,000  bales  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.    However,  reports  for  October  15 
indicate  that  the  program  is  behiad  schedule  on  account  of  limited  coal  supplies. 
For  the  British  and  French  zones ,  latest  information  indicates  that  about  60, 000 
bales  will  be  consumed  in  each. of  these  zones  during  the  19^6-^-7  season.  This 
is  considerably  less  in    relation  to  capacity  of  the  mills  under  their  super- 
vision then  the  estimated  consumption  in. the  U.  S.  Zone.     Information  is  not 
available  for  the  Russian  zone.    For  the.  whole  of  Germany  mill  ccnsumption 
fcr  191*5-^6  is  estimated  at  200,000  bales  ,  and  tentative  estimates  for  19k:  -k 7 
are  thar  consumption  will  be  about  2  l/2  times  the  total  for  last  year. 

.  Almost         million  bales  were  consumed  in  France  in  IQh^-kr  compared  ■ 
with  only  105,000  bales  in  l^kh-k^,  and  a  prewar  average  of  1.2  million  bales. 
In  Franco  and  Italy  a  number  of  the  textile  mills  that  previously  used  rayon 
staple  fiber  have  shifted  to  cotton  mainly  because  of  the  shortage  of  coal. 
The.  production  of  rayon  requires  7  times  as  much  coal  per  unit  as  does  the  pro- 
cessing of  cotton  yarn.    Cotton  consumption  in  Italy  was  500,000  in  19^5-^~ 
compared  with  r93>000  in  the  prewar  period.     Consumption  may  reach  900*000 
bales  in  19^-o-l+7.    The  Italian  mills  were  consuming  considerably  less  cotton 
during  the  193^-3^  period  than  in  earlier  years,  owing  to  governmental  re- 
strictions favoring  rayon.     In  Spain,  mill  consumption  was  much  higher  than 
the  low  level  in  193^-38  when  mill  operations  were  reduced  because  of  the 
civil  war.     Consumption  for  the  current  season  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
higher  than  the  19%5-k6  level  of  351,000  bales. 

Reports  from  the  Asiatic  countries  are  more  fragmentary  than  those  from 
the  European  countries.     Consumption  in  China  was  running  at  approximate!;/  2, 
million  bales  during  the  193^- 3;3  period  and  dropped  to  less  than  l/h  million 
bales  during  the  war.    In  19^-5-^- ■>  consumption  is  estimated  at  650,000  bales. 

In  Japan,  consumption  declined  from  an  annual  rate  of  about  3»5  million 
bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  about  75,000  bales  in  19^5^^4-6.    About  3A 
of  thf  Steneeeln  spindles  were  destroyed  or  made  useless  during  the  war.  Con- 
sumption is  expected  to  run  at  slightly  less  than  1  million  bales  in  19^-6. 
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Table  2. -Cotton,  all  kinds:     Consumption  in  specified  foreign 
countries  in  I93I+-38,  annual  I9I+3-I9U5 


United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Spain 

Switzerland 

Total 

India 
Japan 
China 
To  tal 


193^-38  av e  rage : 
1,000  bales  2/ 

2,-jkl 

356 
1,181 
1,153 

o93 
235 
23^ 
126 


Year  beg inning  August  1 
I9E3  :  I9UU" 


1,000  hales  2f 


 ■:         19^5  1/ 

1,000  hales  2/  1,000  hales  2/ 


^,719 

2,61+2 

3  Ml 
2,150 
8,233 


1.75^ 

1,5^7 

1,578 

3/  0 

39 

271+ 

3/  25 

105 

700 

3/  100 

3/  25 

200 

3/  25 

5 

500 

3/  0 

3/  0 

110 

367 

1+1+5 

351 

ko 

8 

60 

2,311 

2,171+ 

3,773 

3/  ^,100 

l+,000 

100 

75 

200 

650 

0 

1+ ,  1+00 

l+,725 

1/  Preliminary  estimates. 

2/  American  cotton  in  running  hales  counting  round  hales  as  half  hales,  foreign 

cottons  in  equivalent  hales  of  I+76  lhs.  net  weight. 
3/  Rough  approximations . 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  and  unpublished 
records  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

United  Kingdome  Stocks  At  Highest 
level  Since  World  War  I 

On  August  1,  191+6,  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  slightly  less  than  2.0  million  hales  (1,91+9 ,000) ,  the  highest  level  since 
World  War  I.     This  compares  with  1-3/1+  million  hales  in  stock  on  August  1  a  year 
ago,  1-1/2  million  hales  in  I9I+I+,  and  about  1-1/1+  million  bales  in  I9I+3.     In  ad- 
dition to  stocks  within  the  United  Kingdom  about  600,000  to  650,000  bales  were 
held  in  storage  in  foreign  countries  on  August  1  or  were  in  some  stage  of  tran- 
sit to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  2.0  million  hales  held  in  stocks  is  equal  to  approximately  15  months 
supply  on  the  basis  of  the  current  rate  of  consumption.    However,  mills  at  pre- 
sent are  running' only  at  about  60  percent  of  the  prewar  level.    Some  progress 
is  being  made  toward  getting  more  of  the  mills  operating  at  near  capacity;  how- 
ever, it  will  he  some  time  before  the  prewar  level-  can  be  attained. 

World  Exports  in  19 1+5 -1+6  Regain 
Half  of  Wartime  Losses 

World  exports  of  cotton  during  the  year  ended  July  31,  19^6-1+7  are  es- 
timated at  about  9,038,000  bales  of  500  -pounds  gross  weight  each.    This  is  about 
1+  million  bales  above  the  average  for  the  war  period  (±9k0-kk)  of  5.1  million 
bales  and  is  less  than  the  prewar  average  (  13  million  hales)  by  about  the  same 
amount  (see  table  3)-     Shipments  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  made  up  about  2/3  of 
the  total  exports.     Shipments  from  the  United  States  were  3-7  million  bales  (3.6 
running  bales)  or  1+1  percent  of  the  total.    More  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
increase  in  world  exports  between  the  war  period  and  19 1+5  crop  season  was  made 
up  of  shipments  from  the  United  States  which  increased  from  1.1+  to  3-7  million 
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Table  3.-  Cotton:    Exports  "by  countries,  193*3,  average  l^O-U-'i-  and  19% 


Country 


United  States 

Latin  .America 
Brazil 
Peru 
Mexico 

Argentina 
Paraguay 
Haiti  y 

British  ".'."est  Indies  2j 
Nicaragua 
Sub  Total 
Asia  and  the  Orient 
India. 
China 
Iran  6/ 
Turkey 
Iraq  2/ 

Sub  Total 

Africa 


Anglo~Egyptian  Sudan  2/ 

Uganda  and  Kenya  2/ 

Tanganyika  2/ 

Byasaland  2/ 

Belgian  Congo  2/ 

Jp-r .Equatorial  Africa  2/ 

French  "Vest  Africa-  2/ 

Nigeria.  2/ 

Mozambique  2/ 

Angola.  2/ 

Sub  Total 
Other  countries  (partially 

estimated)  jj 
World  total 


1/  Prelimin  ry.  2/  Calendar 
Relations,     hj  Year  beginnin 
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Av.  1940-44      •  :     19^5  1 1 


Actual  : Percent  :  Actual  : Percent 


1,000 
bales 
500  lbs 
gross 
weight 


-uiLTo+al;; 


oiL^ciali 


Actual 


0,501 


percen 
T9.I 


1,000 
bales 
500  lbs. 
gross 
weight 
1.376 


percent 
27.1 


'  1,000 
bales 

500  lbs. 
gross 
weight 
3,-73 


; Percent 
of  total 


•percent 

40.7 


y  OX 

7  U 

7P7 

1  li"  7 
1  J 

1  Ll71 

1 6'  i 
1 0 .  J? 

2.3 

197 

3-2 

)|Q 

49 

1 .  J 

^•9 

121 

-  0.9 

1.  U 

lib 

1.3 

2/  cO 

U.  2 

O  /       "Z  0 

2/  j>2 

u,  0 

1/  4U 

o  k 

•12 

0.1 

11 

0,  2 

2U 

U.2 

1 — 

5 

r  / 

5 

0. 1 

5 

U.  1 

5 

5/ 

5 . 

0c,  1 

3/  1 

1.4S7 

11.2 

1,075 

21  ..2 

2,35° 

2b.  1 

C_  ,  iClU 

16. 5 

13.0 

320 

9.1 

2/  240 

la  8 

164 

0 

p\ 

P.  "7 

97 

Pi  "7 

23 

U.  3 

n 

V 

26 

0.2 

37 

0.7 

0 

0 

11 

0.1 

10 

0.2 

0 

0 

2,562 

19.3 

S91 

17.6 

S20 

9.1 

1,639 

12.4 

760 

1R.0 

s6o 

9.5 

147 

1,1 

236 

4.6 

341 

3.S 

2SS 

2.2 

211 

4.2 

226 

2.5 

55 

0.4 

40 

O.g 

2/  35 

0.4 

5 

5/ 

5 

0.1 

3/  7 

164 

1.2 

135 

2.7 

171 

1.9 

39 

0.3 

63 

1.2 

S3 

0.9 

15 

0.1 

13 

0.3 

22 

0.2 

21 

0.2 

47 

O  0 

5 

5/ 

30 

0.2 

60 

1.2 

2/  100 

1.1 

24 

0.2 

20 

0.4 

2/  20 

0,2 

2,427 

IS.  3 

1,590 

31.4 

1,670 

20,5 

261 

2*0 

'  140 

•  2.7 

M  fm 

3.5 

13,-32 

100,0 

5,072 

100.0 

9,033 

100.0 

Estimate  of  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
1,     5/  Less  than  0,05  percent.     6/  Year  be- 


October 

ginning  March  21.  jj  Includes  minor  cotton- producing  countries  sojie  of  which  would 
be  included  in  the  major  geographic  areas  listed  above. 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources  except  as  noted. 
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"bales.    Yet  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  were  only  57  percent  as 
great  as  in  1939-^0 >  when  they  made  up  about  half  of  total  worli  exports.  It 
should  he  noted  however,  that  exports  in  1939-^-0  were  about  17  percent  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  period  1935-^0 •     The  principal  countries  receiving 
U.  S.  cotton  in  igk^-kt  were  France  (793*000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight), 
China  (719,000  bales).  Italy  (515,000),  Japan  (365,000  bales),  Canada  (321,000 
bales),  United  Kingdom  (296,000  bales).  Spain  (161,000  bales),  and  Poland  (10^,000 
bales) . 

Latin  American  countries  more  than  doubled  their  exports  in  19^5-^6 
compared  with  the  war  years,  but  increased  their  percentage  of  the  total  world  ex- 
ports only  from  about  21  to  26  percent.    Exports  in  19^+5  were  2.K  million  bales 
compared  with  1.1  million  bales  average  for  the  war  period  and  1.5  million  bales 
in  1939.    Erazil  supplied  62  percent  of  the  cotton  exported  from  the  Latin  American 
countries . 

India  is  the  only  important  Asiatic  country  that  exported  cotton  in 
X^k^-k6,  and  exports  were  only  820,000  bales.    This  is  considerably  above  the 
rate  of  exports  during  the  war  but  is  only  37  percent  of  the  1939  volume.  Pro- 
duction has  been  less  than  mill  consumption  during  the  past  2  years,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Government  placing  embargos  on  further  exports  of  the  better  grades 
of  cotton  (l3-l6"  and  longer)  in  order  to  protect  their  textile  industries. 

Exports  of  360,000  bales  from  Egypt  in  19^5-^6  showed  a  slight  gain 
over  the  war  years  but  were  about  half  of  the  usual  prewar  volume .     Various  other 
countries  in  Africa  exported  a  total  of  about  1  million  bales  in  19^-5  >  which  was 
somewhat  higher  than  total  combined  exports  from  these  several  countries  in  1939 • 

Brazil  Increasing  Cotton  Acreage 
in  19^o-^7  season 

The  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  Brazil  for  the  19^6-^-7  crop  season 
is  expected  to  show  a  sharp  increase  compared  with  19^  -k>    although  no  exact 
extimates  are  yet  available.     The  tentative^? 5 timate  of  production  for  19^6-^-7  is 
2.1  million  bales.     This  would  be  almost  60  percent  higher  than  the  19^5-^6  crop. 
The  acreage  grown  in  Brazil  averaged  slightly  over  5-5  million  acres  during  the _ 
1935-39  period,  and  production  averaged  slightly  less  than  2.0  million  bales. 
The  wartime  peak  in  acreage  was  reached  in  19^3-^  when  6.2  million  acres  were 
grown  and  production  was  reported  at  2.7  million  bales.     The  acreage  declined  to 
6  million  acres  in  19^-^5  and  to  5  million  acres  in  lykj-kS.     Production  in  19 
h6  is  estimated  at  l.h  million  bales.     In  19^  -V7  plantings  are  expected  to  approx- 
imate the  6.2  million  acres  grown  in  19^3-^ • 

Planting  in  northern  Brazil  except     perennial  tree  cotton,  begins  in 
February  and  continues  through  June,  and  harvesting  occurs  at  approximately  the 
same  time  as  in  the  United  States.    Planting  in  southern  Brazil  is  done  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November ,  :•  and  since  about  3/^  of  the  total  acreage  is  grown 
in  this  locality,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  for  I9U6-V7  will  be  in  this 
section  where  planting  has  not  been  completed.    Exceptionally  high  prices  for 
cotton  together  with  considerable  uncertainty  in  the  price  outlook  for  food  crops 
are  the  important  factors  in  the  increase  in  cotton  acreage.     On  October  h,  the 
spot  price  of  type  5  cotton  at  Sao  Paulo  was  27.38  cents  per  pound.     This  is  the 
highest  price  quoted  for  the  Sao  Paulo  market  since  October  192^-,  and  is  approx- 
imately four  times  the  average  price  for  the  19^0  crop  season. 

The.,  19^6-^7  crop  in  Egypt  is  estimated  at  1-l/k  million  bales,  com- 
pared with  1.1  million  bales  for  lgk^-kC. 
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Table  4.-  Cotton,  American  Upland!    Supply  and  Distribution  'by  Or  ale  and  Staple  Lengths, 

United  States,  1944-46 


Staple  length 
and  grade  l/ 


19144-45 


i 


Supply 


Carry-:         :  J  Diaap-: 

over  :  Pro- 1  I    pear  1 

Aug.  :  duo-:  Total:  ance 
1     :  tlon:  1 
:        i  1 


i9ue>-^7 


Carry— over  Aug. 

:As  a  f>  of 
Actual  1  1944«45 

:  disappearance 


:  :  1 

_:  Pro-  :  t 
:  duo-  :  Total  : 
:  tion  :  I 
:  1 


Dl  a-  : 

ap-  :Govem 
pear—:  Bent 
ance  :  held 
I 


Carry-over  Au£.  1 


:  Other 


:Ae  a 

:percen- 

,otal;ifS^ 

'  Dl  sap- 
pea  rar.ce 


29/32"  and  shorter 

S.  H.  and  higher 

Middling 

S.  L.  M. 

L.M.  and  lower 
Total 
15/16"  -  1" 

S.M.  and  higher 

Middling 

S.  L.  !I. 

L.  M.  and  lower 
Total 
1-1/32"  -  1-3/32" 

S.M.  and  higher 

Middling 

S.  L.  11. 

L.-M.  and  lower 
Total 
l-l/8"  and  longer 

S.  M.  and  higher 

Middling 

S.  L.  M. 

L.M.  and  lower 
Total 
All  lengths 

S.  M.  and  higher 

Middling 

S.  L.  M. 

L.M.  and  lower 

Grand  total 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 
run-  run-    run-  run- 
ning ning    ning  ning 
hales  hales  hales  hales 


351     127  478. 
1.08U  1,448  2,532 
1,268  1,316 
1,091  1,119  2,210 
3,794  4, 510  8,304 


476 
815 


317  793 
1.901  2,716 


702  2,087  2,789 
3U0     796  1,136 
2.333  5,101  7,1*34 


166 


224  148 

158  130 

32  29 

580  340 


33  199 
372 


238 
61 
920 


1.152      506  1,658 


3,244  3,966  7,210 
3.703  4. 


159       ffl     188  7! 

1,1a     469  1,590  534 

1,575     724  2,299  741 

997     658  1,655  519 

3,852  1,880  5,732  1,873 


288 
1,722 
2,022 

826 
4,858 

33r3 
1,565 

1,796 

579 

4.273 

87 
136 
129 

28 
380 


787 
.957 

,757  3,460  4,688 
2,466  2,602  5,062  1,952 
10,559  E,  831 2, 390  11,384 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 

109 
1,056 
1.558 
1,136 

3.859 
190 

810 
1,062 
1.384 
3,446 

460 
1.151 
993 
557 
3.l6l 

112 
236 
159 


871 
3.253 
3.772 
3,110 
11,006 


Per- 
cent 

138 

198 
210 
219 
206 

66 
47 

168 
71 

138 
74 

55 
96 
74 

$ 

123 
118 
142 

111 
82 
80 

159 
97 


1,000  1,000 

run-  ruaf— 

ning  ning 

hales  hales 


12 
135 


911 

95 

811 
1,157 
1.386 
3,449 

259 
1.537 
1,780 

,  633 
4,209 

28 

99 
86 

27 
240 

394 
2.582 
3.342 
2.491 
8,809 


121 
1.191 
1.877 
1.581 
4,770 

285 
1,621 
2,219 
2,770 
6,895 

719 
2,688 

2.773 
1.190 
7.370 

140 

335 
245 

60 
780 

1.255 
5.835 
7.114 
5.601 
19,815 


1,000  1,000 
run-  run- 
ning ning 
hales  hales 


52 
750 

1,211 
975 

2,988 

163 
1,082 
1,598 
1,641 
4,434 

335 
1,692 
2,055 

,  673 
4.755 

54 
60 
89 
25 

228 

604 
3.584 
4,953 
3.3» 
,455 


12 


5 

103 

202 
275 
585 

2 
25 
43 
276 
346 

22 
49 

33 
4o 


6 
12 
9 

3 

29 

35 
189 
286 
594 
1,104 


1,000  1,000 

run-  run- 
ning   ning  Per- 
hales  hales  cent 


64 


69 
44i 
54  666 
331  606 
1,197  1.732 


120 
514 
578 
853 


122 

539 

621 
1.129 


2,065  2,411 

362  384 
947  996 
718 
517 


685 
477 


144   2,471  2,615 


80  86 

263  275 

148  156 

32  35 

523  552 

626  661 
2,062  2,251 
1,875  2,l6l 
1,693  2,287 
6,256  7.360 


133 
59 

§ 

60 


75 
50 
39 

% 

115 
59 
35 
77 
55 

159 
1+58 
175 
l4o 
242 

109 

3 

69 
59 


1/  Including  equivalent  grades. 


Compiled  from  records  and  reports  of  the  Cotton  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Table  5.- 

Cotton,  American 

Upland,  1-l/S 

inches  and 

Longer  i 

Production,.  supply,   and  disappe; 

irance , 

United  States,  1922-46 

Year 

J     Carry— over  ' 

■ 

.  b  eg  inning 

:     (beginning  :. 

Production  : 

Supply 

:  Disappearance 

August  1 

:     of  season;  :. 

1/ 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,  uuu 

1,  UUJ 

:  running 

running 

running 

running 

bales 

Dales 

"bales 

"bales 

*        •*  .«£•-  .-*r 

•  ^91.9 

655.6 

1» 177*5 

o( 4.  O 

1929 

:  302.9 

6S3.4 

95o.3 

5b2.  0 

1930 

!  423.K 

4po.  y 

'  220  4 

ROR  R 

1931 

:  373.°) 

1,220.5 

4b/  •  2 

1932 

753.3 

1  712.3 

1, 409. 0 

733-5 

1933 

■s  ~s  -S 

:  732.1 

790.2 

1,522.3 

257.  b 

I934  : 

664.7 

S23.0 

1,457.7 

9  JU.  U 

1935 

:  *+97.7 

670.7 

1,162.4 

222.2 

1936 

220.2 

902.4 

1,122.6 

•  212.2 

1937  : 

376.4 

947.9 

J-,324.3 

COO  "7 

522.  3 

193S  : 

502.  c 

969.6 

-1   )\-7-i  r 
1,471.  b 

702. 1 

1939  : 

~i     ~~7  r\  —7  C 

1,  3C3.  D 

634,9 

66s.  7 

646.5 

1, ^15. 1 

r~  err  -7 

525.3 

1941  : 

729.  g 

714.2 

1,444.0 

201. 5 

•19  42  : 

642.5 

730.1 

1943  : 

735.4 

U99.O 

1,234.4 

654.5 

1944  : 

520.0 

3U0;0 

920.0 

320.0 

1945 

540.0 

2U0.0 

720.0 

222.0 

1946       2/  : 

552.0 

1/  Supply  less  carry-over  at  end  of  season.  '  ' 

2/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Cotton  and  Piber  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Admini  st rat i  on . 
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Tr-t)le  60-Uumber  of  Production  Workers  in  Cotton  Manufacture s( except  small  wares)" 
compared -vdth  Selected  Industries,  United  States,  1939  to  1945 


Industry 


[1939;  1940 ;  19U1 ;  1942 ;  19U3 ;  1944 ;  1945  j[ 


Rryon  ^nd  allied  nroduct 


^    •  •  e 


:1000 

• 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000  1000  1000 

• 

.390. 

In  0 

475 

487 

440  414 

■  190 

796 

907 

539 

95S 

8S9  921 

• 

50 

53 

52 

• 

:259 

^05 

446 

560 

7*1 

752  622 

98 

224 

759 

1,225 

1,137  665 

10 

27 

70 

91 

"79  72 

115 

268 

645 

1,028 

959  55S 

• 

465  ' 

570 

510 

714 

720  590 

S64  ' 

940  1,025 

1,056 

1,077  #67 

:32s 

3Q1 

3  so 

766 

.    346  333 

Aut  onoo  i  les    :  402    465  570 

Pood  •   c  

t^-l-y  "■ire  r'r-&  finished  luiib  or  products  , . . . ._.  

1/  Preliminary.     Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics. 

Tphle  7»— dumber  of  Production  Workers  in  Cotton  Manafactures(  except  small  -rares) 
compared  with  Selected.  Industries,  United  States  "by  specified  months, 

I945  and  1946 


•I-ndustry 


Cotton  textile  man- 
ufactures except 

small  1 -arcs  

Appr.rel  and  other 
Finished  Textile 

Product  s  e  , 

Rayon  .and  Allied 
products  

Electrical  Machiner;; 
Shipbuilding  and 

"boat  "building 
Explosives  and 

safety  fuses   

Aircraft  .and  prrts 

and  engines   


Automobiles  

Pood  o  ■>  

Furniture  and  fin--.  . 
inished  lumber  pro- 
duct s  . 


1945 

(re, 

"ised) 

194o 

(pre 

liminary) 

May.  • 

June 

July : 

Aug. 

:Jan. 

Febc  ' 

•'Aor  ^  1 

:  May 

:  Jun  e  S  July  ?  Aug  - 

Togo" 

1000 

100C 

1000 

:1000 

1000 

1000 

100c 

100c 

1000 

100c 

1000 

411 

414 

409 

407. 

: :  429 

^37 

442' 

447 

443 

448 

445 

452 

917 

915 

S69 

S97 

:  956 

993 

1016 

1018 

IOI3 

1031 

999 

1049 

53 

54 

54 

:  5:3. 

::  59' 

So. 

60 

,  59.. 

.  5S" 

58 

57 

57 

704 

69I 

659 

640 

.     'tf  C 

34s 

367 

445 

485" 

501 

504 

520 

784 

739 

69I 

547 

:  249 

228 

219 

212 

193" 

183 

175 

159 

98 

95 

88 

30 

:  17 

15 

14 

14 

13 

12 

12 

13 

768 

683 

639 

584 

:  140 

139 

139 

146 

150 

152 

156 

163 

665 
1007 

642 

1029 

601 
1089 

556 
1102 

416 
:1051 

467 
1045 

447 
1034 

623 
1023 

651 
1009 

668 
1017 

699 
1102 

731 
1166 

340 

341 

334 

330 

348 

355 

361 

366 

365 

374 

376 

38S 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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